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EDITORIALS 


—On another page in this issue is 


NFBA CANNED 
FOODS COMMITTEE listed the names of the National 
Food Brokers Association, Canned 


Foods Committee, appointed this week by NFBA Chairman Tru- 
man F, Graves. The Committee, more appropriately named, is 
the same as the former Processed Foods Committee. Actually, 
many of the members of the Committee are carried over from 
last year, there being four new names. 


In the March 14 issue of this publication, carrying a report of 
the brokers annual meeting in Chicago, this column devoted con- 
siderable space to the report of the Processed Foods Committee. 
It may be recalled that this report showed considerable concern 
about the smaller canner—‘The small canner needs a consider- 
able amount of help and guidance. The food broker is equipped 
to give this to him. If they both make up their minds to work 
together the results will speak for themselves and in turn save 
the small canner.” The report went on to praise the steps taken 
to promote canned foods on an industry level, stating that “The 
members of the National Food Brokers Association, we are 
happy to say, responded enthusiastically and made many sug- 
gestions to help in this promotion program .. .” 


In this there exists some difference of opinion. There can be 
little question but that the broker’s association itself has given 
moral support; there can be little question but that many indi- 
vidual brokers have gone all out on the firing line helping princi- 
pals tie in with the program. By the same token there can be 
little question but that many other individual brokerage houses 
have yet to raise a finger. Continuing, there can be little ques- 
tion but that many canner principals not only have not cooper- 
ated with their broker-salesman in this, but haven’t even 
suggested that they do something about it. From an Association 
standpoint, both national and local, the atmosphere has con- 
tinued, not just cool, but downright chilly, despite such fine 
reports as the committee report mentioned above. But, this 
column has ciscussed these situations on a number of occasions. 
For the latest, see editorial comments in the issues of December 
27 and January 3. 


The reason for the emphasis at this time is tu point out that 
here is a committee of “canned foods” broker-salesmen, known 
and respected the country over for their integrity and their 
record of cooperation with canner principals, specifically ap- 
pointed to help the industry with its sales problems. It could 
and should be a committee around which “canned food” brokers 
from all areas could rally to form, if you please, a “canned 
foods” division within the Association. This column has said 
before, and will say again, that NFBA has grown to such an 
extent and its interests have become so diversified that the 
‘ppointment of a special staff member to coordinate the efforts 
f canned foods brokers is indicated. That would be ideal, but 
cking that the committee can sit in and/or delegate local 

uned foods broker representatives to sit in to help coordinate 

sociation sales schools and other activities; to help lay basic 
ans and carry out effectively sales promotion and merchandis- 

g programs of commodity groups; to serve as liaison between 
aese groups and all canned foods brokers and their customers. 

can rally the support of local brokers and grocers in these 
‘fiorts, discuss policy and procedure on the Association level, 
ani so on ad infinitum. In other words, truly act as sales con- 
sulcants to the industry as they do with their individual accounts. 


Big question is will these services be offered and/or will can- 
‘ers and associations tender the invitation. Someday we hope to 
‘e an end to this continuous throwing of brickbats arid in its 
ace, real cooperative effort by a team that is 9 “natural.” 
ow is the time, if ever. 
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ANTI-TRUST —The Senate Select Committee on small busi- 
ness began on Thursday of this week, hear- 
HEARINGS ings on the report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee to study the Anti-Trust Laws, made public March 31. 
Quick to testify were National Food Brokers President Watson 
Rogers and U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association Vice-President 
and Secretary R. H. Rowe. Each of these gentlemen presented 
evidence to refute the committee’s recommendation with respect 
to two subsections of the Robinson-Patman Act, namely Sec- 
tion 2(b)—good faith meeting of competition and Section 2(c) 
prohibition against payment of brokerage to buyers. Said Mr. 
Rogers: 

“Adoption of the committee’s recommendation to make good 
faith meeting of competition an absolute defense to continual 
and persistent price discrimination, or adoption of the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation to emasculate the prohibition in Section 
2(c), would inevitably lead to a two-price system—one price for 
the big coercive buyers and a higher price for the independents 
and smaller chains with whom they compete. History shows that 
under such a two-price system, the trend of the few very large 
units toward monopoly would be accelerated, while the trend 
of the many small units toward extinction would likewise be 
accelerated.” 

. If a seller can meet competition with one buyer he should 
give that same consideration to competing buyers. Otherwise it 
encourages the shameful practice of granting price discrimina- 
tions to a few, which eventually would destroy competition 
rather than promote it. That is why the food industry feels 
there is such a great need for the passage of S.11 and H.R.11 
by this Congress.” 

With respect to the enforcement record of Section 2(c) the 
so-called “Brokerage prohibition”, the broker association execu- 
tive said that the Government has “a thousand percent batting 
average—“Ten cases were carried to the first seven U.S. Circuit 
courts of appeals, and four of these cases were carried to the 
Supreme Court which refused to review the same. All of the 
cases upheld Section 2(c) against every conceivable legal attack 
and enforced the prohibition as Congress intended that it be 
enforced, Accordingly, the Committee wants to change Section 
2(e) in order to put a stop to such enforcement.” 

. The Committee’s Report on this Section is nothing more 
than a condensation of propaganda published about a year ago 
by an organization which is promoting such a loophole for its 
own financial gain. 

“It is a shocking disgrace that a Committee which should 
have devoted its study to the basic fundamentals of antitrust 
law, has ignored the experience of the past, the findings and the 
expressions of the Congress, and the opinions of the Courts 
which exhaustively established the truth of the basic funda- 
mentals. Instead of considering these teachings of business, 
lezislative, and enforcement history it has brazenly adopted 
that organization’s unfounded charges and dangerous proposals 
in the face of the overwhelming opposition of the food industry.” 

GROCERS VIEW—Reminding the Senate Committee that 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Standard Oil Case was 
rendered by a majority of only one, with three Justices dissent- 
ing, Mr. Rowe quoted parts of the dissenting opinion by Justice 
Reed, concurred in by the late Chief Justice Vinson and Justice 
Black as follows: 

“The petitioner (Standard Oil Company of Indiana) asserts 
that good faith meeting of a competitor’s price is a complete 
defense. The Commission and the Court of Appeals take the 
opposite position, with which we concur: .. . ‘Yet adoption of 
petitioner’s position would permit a seller of nationally dis- 
tributed goods to discriminate in favor of large chain retailers, 
for the seller could give to the large retailer a price lower than 
that charged to small retailers, and could then completely 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Cannery Waste Disposal 
and its Problems 


By 


WALTER A. MERCER 


National Canners Association, Western Branch Lab., Berkeley, California 


( Continued from last week ) 


PART Il—Disposal of Screened Liquid Wastes 


The final volume of screened liquid 
waste which reaches the point of dis- 
charge should be as small as_ possible 
consistent with sanitary canning opera- 
tions. 

In some areas certain types of screened 
liquid wastes are discharged without fur- 
ther treatment. Usually, however, some 
additional treatment must be given by 
the canner. The most common methods 
are as follows: 


1. Discharge to municipal 
treatment systems. 

2. Biological treatment. 

3. Chemical precipitation of solids. 

4. Aeration flotation. 

5. Impounding in earthen tanks for 
purposes of soil absorption or 
stabilization by oxidation. 

6. Land irrigation. 


NEED FOR EQUALIZATION TANK 


Whatever the method of final treat- 
ment given, it is desirable to collect the 
screened wastes in an equalization tank 
before treatment. Passage of the wastes 
through such a tank will furnish emer- 
gency storage in case of equipment fail- 
ure, make possible a uniform flow to the 
disposal area or treatment plant, and 
allow blending of the fluctuating organic 
or chemical compositions of the wastes. 
In the equalization tank provision should 
be made for sludge removal and, if pos- 
sible, aeration by some means to prevent 
septic conditions and odor production. 


DISCHARGE TO A MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Discharge of screened raw cannery 
wastes into a municipal sewage treat- 
ment plant is the most desirable disposal 
method if satisfactory arrangements can 
be made. However, the seasonal nature 
of cannery operations and the high pollu- 
tional strength of the wastes may cause 
serious problems. 


The average liquid cannery waste has 
ten times the strength (BOD) of ordi- 
nary domestic sewage. The nature of the 
pollutants in the cannery waste may also 
upset normal sewage treatment proc- 
esses. The sugars and sugar-like com- 
pounds in liquid wastes from fruit and 
vegetable canning require a_ biological 
process for stabilization which is not de- 
sirable for the complete stabilization of 
domestic sewage. In some phases of 
stabilization the two are directly antago- 


sewage 
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nistic. It has been observed that in cases 


‘where the volume of domestic sewage is 


not large enough to give high dilution 
of the cannery waste, attempts to treat 
the combined wastes are not effective. 
However, many canners are discharging 
wastes to large municipal systems where 
treatment is completely satisfactory. 


In contemplating the discharge of can- 
nery waste to a municipal system the fol- 
lowing factors should be considered by 
both canner and municipality: 


The type of treatment process used by 
the sewage plant. Activated sludge treat- 
ment processes are reported to be par- 
ticularly adversely affected by cannery 
waste in high concentration. 


The volume of cannery waste. The re- 
lationship between the volume of cannery 
waste and the volume of domestic sewage 
should be considered; that is, whether or 
not dilution of the cannery waste will be 
high enough to prevent harm to the 
treatment process. 


The capacity of the sewage plant. The 
seasonal production of cannery wastes 
means that consideration must be given 
to the costs of increasing plant capacity 
for short-time treatment in relation to 
the costs of other methods of treatment 
and disposal. 


The type and cost of pre-treatment of 
the cannery waste. In nearly all cases 
screening of the cannery waste is neces- 
sary, and in many cases pH adjustment 
of the cannery waste is required before 
its discharge to the sewer. 


The charges which the canner must 
pay. The charges to the canner for the 
privilege of discharging his wastes to 
the municipal treatment system are 
usually based on one or more of the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


1. No charge. In some municipal 
areas authorities and citizens encour- 
age industry because of the employ- 
ment provided and the disbursement 
of money through salaries and pur- 
chases. 


2. Initial payment. An _ outright 
purchase of the privilege of waste dis- 
posal services may be based on the cost 
of new equipment required to treat the 
cannery wastes with no further serv- 
ice charges thereafter. 


8. Annual charge for waste disposal 
services. The charge for service may 
be the annual payment of a fixed sum 
which is usually an estimate of the ad- 
ditional expense incurred by the sew- 
age plant in treating cannery wastes. 


4. Charges based on water consum)p- 
tion. This basis for charge is probably 
the one most commonly used. It may 
be assumed that the amount of water 
metered into the plant is the amount 
of water discharged. However, a con- 
siderable volume of water is _ lost 
through evaporation or addition to the 
finished product, so a compensating re- 
duction should be allowed. 

The charge to the canner may be 
only that which he pays for the water. 
If a separate charge is made for dis- 
posal services the canner may find it 
profitable to meter the waste water. 
In some instances clean waters dis- 
charged to the sewer such as cooling 
and condenser waters are measured and 
the volume excluded from disposal 
charges. Ordinarily, disposal charges 
are calculated on the basis of each 1000 
gallons discharged, or a rate schedule 
of diminishing charge for increasing 
volume may be used. 


BIOLOGICAL METHODS OF 
TREATMENT 


Screened liquid cannery waste is amen- 
able to treatment by biological methods, 
and high degrees of reduction in the 
strength of the waste can be obtained 
(4) (5) (6). However, treatment de- 
pending on biological oxidation should be 
attempted only after investigation of 
other methods and after careful con- 
sideration of the problems involved. 

Biological methods are most suitable 
for treating small volumes of cannery 
waste. Where a small volume of strong 
waste can be segregated from the total 
flow, its treatment by biological methods 
can give a great reduction in the strength 
of the composite flow. For example, in 
pea canning the blanching operation con- 
tributes only two to five percent of the 
total volume of waste, yet removal of 
the blancher waste reduces the strength 
of the total waste by 50 to 60 percent. 


All types of vegetable and fruit can- 
ning wastes will support the growth of 
bacteria which utilize the sugars and 
other carbohydrates present. The fei- 
mentation of these compounds occu''s 
very quickly and the end-products of the 
fermentation are compounds of much 
lower pollutional strength. 


Both anaerobic and aerobic digest 
of cannery waste have been experimente 
with, and successful large scale oper: 
tions have been carried out with eae 
type of digestion. Anaerobic digestio 
(digestion in the absence of free oxygen) 
requires more elaborate equipment and 
more careful attention. For these rea- 
sons it may be feasible only in selected 
cases, 


Aerobic digestion of organic wastes is 
more easily carried out. Usually a two- 
stage process is planned, In the first 
stage the fresh screened waste is ad- 
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mitted to a tank where air is continu- 
ously diffused into it. This supplies the 
free oxygen required by the aerobic bac- 
teria in their biochemical action on the 
organic compounds. The wastes may be 
detained and aerated in a batch type or 
continuous flow operation. The efficiency 
of the process depends on building up in 
the aeration-digestion tank a vigorous 
culture of suitable bacteria. Conditions 
in the tank must be controlled to prevent 
inhibition of their growth. Good diffu- 
sion of air throughout the tank must be 
maintained continuously. The pH of the 
waste must be held within a suitable 
range for growth of the bacteria. Cer- 
tain types of waters may require the ad- 
dition of small amounts of available ni- 
trogen as a food supplement for the 
bacteria. 

In the second stage of the process the 
waste passes through sedimentation 
tanks where the flow is made as quiescent 
as possible in order to promote either 
flotation or settling of suspended solids. 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT TO 
REMOVE SUSPENDED SOLIDS 


Situations have occurred where re- 
moval of suspended solids beyond that 
accomplished by screening wouid render 
the waste acceptable for disposal either 
to a body of water or to a municipal 
treatment plant. In some cases chemical 
treatment of cannery waste has been the 
most convenient method to accomplish 
this. 

Ordinarily chemical treatment for can- 
nery waste should be urdertaken only 
after careful consideration of the costs, 
the inconvenience of handling the large 
volumes of sludge produced, and the fail- 
ure of the method to give a reduction in 
strength of the wastes of more than 
about 50 percent. 

Controlled chemical treatment will re- 
move suspended and colloidal solids but 
will not affect solids in solution (4). For 
this reason the degree of treatment ob- 
tained will depend on the relative con- 
centrations of suspended and_ soluble 
solids. Waste waters high in sugar con- 
tent cannot be greatly reduced in 
strength by chemical treatment. 

Two types of chemical treatment are 
used; the continuous flow method, and 
the fill-and-draw or batch type treat- 
ment. Each method requires use of the 
same chemicals. Although the continu- 
ous flow type of treatment will handle 
larger volumes of water in a given 
p riod of time, certain disadvantages are 
ivherent in the process. It is difficult to 
maintain the optimum chemical dosage 
i! a system where fresh untreated waste 
ters at one end and treated effluent is 

charging at the other. It is also diffi- 
‘t to remove the large volumes of 
‘idge produced. 

he fill-and-draw method largely over- 
cones these disadvantages. With this 
method sereened wastes are pumped into 
one of two or three tanks. When this is 
ful the flow is turned into a second tank. 
Avitation is started in the first tank and 
the proper amount of the first chemical 
is added. Then half the dosage of the 
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second cehmical is added while agitation 
is continued. After several minutes the 
remainder of the second chemical is 
added slowly until a large, heavy floc be- 
gins to settle out. When the supernatant 
liquid is clear it is discharged and the 
sludge at the bottom is pumped onto 
sludge drying beds. 


Typical dosages for chemical treatment 
are as follows: 


Type of waste Chemical dosage in pounds 


treated per 1000 gal. of waste 
First Second 
Chemical Chemical 
Pea waste Lime, 7; alum or ferrous 
sulfate, 3. 
Beet waste Lime, 10; ferrous sulfate, 4. 
Corn waste ° Lime, 9; ferrous sulfate, 
8; or 
Lime, 6; zine chloride, 2 to 6. 
Tomato waste Lime, 4 ; alum, 1. 


The approximate costs of treating the 
waste may be calculated if the cost per 
pound of the chemicals is known.* 

*The data on chemical dosage are from 
National Canners Association Bulletin 
28-L, by L. F. Warrick et al. 


AERATION-FLOTATION PROCESS 
FOR REMOVAL OF SUSPENDED 
SOLIDS 


A relatively new method of waste 
water treatment using the principles of 
aeration-flotation is being employed by 
some industries, particularly meat pack- 
ing and rendering plants (7) (8). For 
this type waste the process is reported 
to be an efficient and economical method 
for by-products recovery, pollution con- 
trol, and water conservation. 


The theory of aeration-flotation for re- 
moval of suspended solids is based on 
the fact that the amount of gas or air 
which will dissolve in a liquid is directly 
proportional to the absolute pressure un- 
der whici the liquid is maintained. At 
sea level and a temperature of 70°F. 
water will dissolve approximately two 
percent of air by volume. At 15 pounds 
pressure the volume of dissolved air in- 
creases to four percent, and at 30 pounds 
pressure is approximately six percent. 

If a waste water supersaturated with 
air and under pressure is suddenly re- 
leased into an open tank at atmospheric 
pressure the volume of air contained 
above saturation will come from solution 
in the form of extremely fine bubbles. 
These bubbles will attach to particles of 
suspended matter in the liquid and carry 
them to the top, forming a layer of 
“float” which can be removed by skim- 
ming. 

Chemicals such as lime and alum may 
be added to the waste water previous to 
its passage through the aeration-flota- 
tion system. Formation of chemical floc 
in the liquid aids in removal of certain 
suspended organic solids. 

Experiments. with the aeration-flota- 
tion process have indicated a possible re- 
moval of 84 percent of the suspended 
solids from peach canning waste water, 
and 63 percent of the suspended solids 
from pumpkin canning waste water. The 
use of flocculating chemicals did not in- 
crease the effectiveness of the process in 
the treatment of these two waste waters. 


Although the treated effluent was com- 
paratively clear and free of visible sus- 
pended solids, removal of the suspended 
solids did not greatly reduce the strength 
of the waste. Determination of the five- 
day BOD on treated and untreated sam- 
ples showed an average reduction of 17 
percent in the case of peach waste and 
seven percent for pumpkin waste. These 
results were expected since soluble solids 
were responsible for the greater portion 
of the strength of these wastes. How- 
ever, in situations where removal of sus- 
pended solids is indicated, in order to im- 
prove the acceptability of a cannery 
waste for a particular final treatment, 
the process of aeration-flolation may be 
considered. 


DISPOSAL OF CANNERY WASTE TO 
ABSORPTION PONDS OR STORAGE 
LAGOONS 


Impounding cannery wastes in storage 
lagoons offers a means of disposal which 
eliminates stream pollution and may be 
less expensive than other methods of 
treatment (9). Storage of liquid wastes 
in earthen ponds allows partial or com- 
plete decomposition of the waste, after 
which the waters can be discharged by 
controlled flow to a water course or to a 
municipal plant for further treatment. 
Where soil conditions are favorable com- 
plete absorption into the soil may be 
obtained. The operational costs at la- 
gooning cannery wastes have been esti- 
mated at 0.4 to 0.6 cent per case of prod- 
uct packed. 


The lagooning disposal method requires 
a land area large enough to hold the 
volume of waste and one that is situated 
within a distance practical for pumping 
or piping the wastes. The drainage char- 
acteristics of the soil should be studied. 
Seepage of waste waters should not con- 
taminate underground sources of water 
supply. Also of importance is the prox- 
imity of residential areas. ,Untreated la- 
goons develop odors which may cause 
complaint from people living within a 
radius of a mile. 


ODOR CONTROL IN CANNERY WASTE 
LAGOONS 


As an aid in the prevention of offen- 
sive odors from lagooned wastes the la- 
goon itself should be as large and shal- 
low as the situation will permit. Septic 
conditions quickly develop in deep la- 
goons. A waste depth of not more than 
three feet is preferred, and five feet is 
the maximum. The growth of weeds and 
grass should not be permitted in lagoons. 
Since they are of organic composition, 
their presence in the lagoon contributes 
to the odor problem. 


In the presence of free oxygen, the 
starches and sugars of cannery wastes 
are changed by bacterial action into 
stable inoffensive compounds such as 
water, carbon dioxide, nitrates and sul- 
fates. When oxygen is exhausted from 
the wastes, anaerobic bacteria continue 
the decomposition with the production of 
foul-smelling bases such as hydrogen sul- 
fide, ammonia, and mercaptans. This 
anaerobic condition in lagoons will occur 
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quickly unless fresh waste is continu- 
ously added or available oxygen is sup- 
plied by other means. 


The most satisfactory method for odor 
control in lagoons is the addition of ni- 
trate of soda, which supplies the avail- 
able oxygen required for inoffensive de- 
composition of the wastes (10). Sodium 
nitrate of the fertilizer grade is added 
daily to the fresh waste going into a 
lagoon in an amount necessary to satisfy 
20 percent of the five-day BOD. As an 
example of the costs of such treatment, 
pea waste would require a dosage of ap- 
proximately 200 pounds per 1000 cases 
packed. At a cost of four cents per 
pound for the nitrate alone, the costs of 
the treatment would be 0.6 to 0.8 cent 
per case of product packed. 


DISPOSAL OF CANNERY WASTE 
BY SPRAY IRRIGATION 


In recent years spray irrigation has 
been used increasingly as a means of 
cannery waste disposal (11). In many 
respects it is an improvement over other 
methods. It consists of spreading the 
liquid waste over the surface of the 
ground by means of a_ high-pressure 
sprinkler system. A rate of application 
is used which produces only minimum 
damage to vegetative growth and avoids 
surface erosion and run-off. The system 
usually requires the following items: 


A mechanically operated screening 
unit. 

A collecting tank for accumulation of 
screened waste. 

Stationary screens to prevent clogging 
of the outlet from the tank. 

A pump which develops the required 
nozzle pressure. 

A main line for transporting waste to 
the irrigation site. 

Lateral lines for distribution from the 
main line. 

Self-activated revolving sprinklers 

The land on which to spray. 

An actively growing cover crop to aid 
in absorption and to prevent soil 
erosion. 


With the proper equipment and con- 
trolled application of the waste, spray ir- 
rigation will completely prevent stream 
pollution, will not create odor problems, 
and is usually less expensive than other 
methods of waste disposal. 


Selection of the irrigation site. Of 
major importance in this method of 
waste disposal is the selection of land 
for the irrigation site. Its location must 
be within practical pumping distance of 
the cannery. Consideration should be 
given to the economics of pumping long 
distances as compared to the costs of dis- 
posal by other means. 


The topography of the land and char- 
acteristics of the soil are important fac- 
tors to consider. Spray irrigation of land 
which is not fairly level may not be suc- 
cessful because of run-off and erosion. 
The possibility of stream pollution from 
run-off should be considered. Depressions 
in the surface of the land may cause 


ponding of the waste water, with odor 
production resulting from its decomposi- 
tion. 

The amount of land required to dis- 
pose of a given volume of waste is de- 
termined by the absorption character- 
istics of the soil, which are, therefore, an 
important factor in the success of spray 
irrigation. At present there is no reliable 
method of predetermining this. Persons 
having a knowledge of local soil condi- 
tions should be consulted. 


Importance of the cover crop. When 
screened raw wastes are sprayed over 
land without a vegetative cover crop, the 
rate of application is governed by the 
rate at which the land will physically ab- 
sorb the waste. Waste run-off and soil 


' erosion are always serious problems. The 


importance of a cover crop on irrigated 
land is quickly apparent when the rates 
of waste application with and without a 
cover are compared. For land without a 
cover crop the amount of waste ab- 
sorbed is only about 10 to 15 percent of 
the amount which could be disposed of 
with a cover crop on the land. 

The type of vegetative cover may be 
determined by what the land is to be 
used for either during or after the can- 
ning seanson. At some installations cattle 
are grazed on the vegetative growth dur- 
ing spray operations. The cutting of hay 
from the land is also a common practice. 
One cover crop mixture frequently used 
includes the following: 


Mammoth clover 3 pounds 
Ladino-Alsae mixture 4 pounds 
Alta fescue 4 pounds 
Red top 3 pounds 
Orchard grass 2 pounds 


This mixture is sowed at the rate of 16 
pounds per acre. As dense a cover crop 
as possible should be provided at the 
time spraying is to start. 


Other considerations. Failure to prop- 
erly screen cannery wastes is frequently 
the cause of difficulty in the operation of 
a spray irrigation system, because the 
presence of gross solids results in plug- 
ging of the spray nozzles. The screen 
cloth used should not be so fine as to 
cause flooding over of unscreened wastes. 
A thorough screening with a coarser 
cloth would be preferable. Finely divided 
solids can be sprayed without trouble. 

If odors are to be avoided in spray ir- 
rigating, the cannery waste must be sup- 
plied to the land while still fresh. This 
is a factor to consider in constructing 
the collecting tank or sump. A tank 
which has a capacity to provide a long 
detention time can be a disadvantage 
since fermentation of the waste will 
occur. Odors may then be a problem and 
the lower pH of the waste may cause un- 
necessary damage to the cover crop. 
Ordinarily the detention time should not 
be more than three to four hours. 


The costs of spray irrigation. A num- 
ber of variables are concerned in the 
final costs of installing a spray irrigation 
system for cannery waste. It is not pos- 
sible to make definite cost estimates for 
particular areas because the amount of 


land required will depend on the volume 
of waste water to be sprayed and the 
capacity of the soil to absorb it. With a 
good cover crop and average soil absorp- 
tion capacity, cannery waste can be ap- 
plied over a given area at the rate of 
0.4 to 0.6 inch per hour for a period of 
time sufficient to give a dosage of three 
to four inches of waste. One inch per 
five acres would be equal to 135,750 gal- 
lons of waste. One application at this 
rate would be followed by a rest period 
of 16 to 24 hours. With average condi- 
tions it can be roughly estimated that for 
each 1.5 million gallons of waste, a can- 
nery would need the use of 20 to 30 
acres of land for waste disposal by spray 
irrigation. 


An average cost at five canneries (12) 
for spray irrigation equipment, includ- 
ing only pumps, motors, pipe lines, spray 
nozzles and other fixtures, has been esti- 
mated to be $250 per acre of land 
sprayed. In the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon a survey (13) has been made of 
the costs of sprinkler irrigation. The 
original investment in irrigation equip- 
ment on 111 farms studied averaged $116 
per acre, and ranged as high as $504 per 
acre. 


The average total cost of applying 
water was $1.99 per acre inch (27,152 
gallons one inch deep over one acre). 
Where the equipment was considered to 
be properly designed, the average operat- 
ing cost was $1.50 per acre inch; and if 
the equipment was used at 70 percent of 
its monthly capacity, the operating cost 
dropped to $1.03 per acre inch. 


The following charges were included 
in the costs of applying water: interest 
and depreciation on equipment, 42 per- 
cent; labor, 30 percent; power for pump- 
ing, 24 percent; miscellaneous charges, 
4 percent. 


Spray irrigation as a means of can- 
nery waste disposal is now being used by 
canners throughout the United States 
and where conditions are suitable, spray 
irrigation should be seriously considered 
by the canner confronted with a waste 
disposal problem. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Current and Coming Promotions 


(SEE COVER) 


While field and production problems 
are very much on the minds of canners 
these days, evidence that the sales end is 
far from forgotten is illustrated by the 
array of photographs received at this 
publication’s office this week and shown 
on the front cover. The Tuna Research 
Foundation will promote the theme that, 
“Summertime is Tuna Time”. Promotion 
will run from June 2 to June 11. It has 
the full cooperation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior and Agriculture. 

Owens Illinois is promoting the theme, 
“You Can Alawys Bank on Pickles”, by 
distributing miaiature glass barrels in 
the form of piggy banks, filled with 
pickles, to important people in tele- 
vision and radio. This in connection with 
National Pickle Week, May 19-28. But 
that’s only the beginning—Bill Moore of 
N.P.P.A. is getting nationwide attention 
for pickle week as he continues to cap- 
ture the imagination of press, radio and 
television commentators with ‘“Pik- 
Licity” gags. 


The theme, “Macaroni and Canned 
Meats for Easy Summer Serving”, will 
be promoted June 15-July 31, by the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute. 

With Can Manufacturers Institute and 
Associated Independent Canners. encour- 
aging every household in the Nation to 
serve canned corn for at least one meal 
on Friday evening, April 29, in a mam- 
mouth “Corn Social”, Senator Alexander 
Wiley (R. Wise.) took it upon himself to 
serve corn to his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. Four Governors, Howard J. Kohler 
of Wisconsin, Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland, Leo A. Hoegh of Iowa and 
George M. Leader of Pennsylvania, took 
occasion to support both agriculture and 
industry in encouraging people of their 
respective states to join in the Corn 
Social. 

The Borden Company and the Proc- 
essed Apple Institute, Ine., have an- 
noeuneed a two months joint promotion 
fcaturing Eagle Brand sweetened con- 
milk with canned apple sauce and 
a) ple slices. During May and June new 
dserts featuring recipes for these two 
p:oduets will appear in national advertis- 
i, point-of-sale promotion, ad pad 
1 ipe leaflets for store customers, pub- 
| ty for newspaper food pages and radio 
fd editors. 25,000 four color posters 
\ fi reeipe leaflets will be distributed by 
vden. Magie apple cream pie will be 
f ‘ured in such magazines as Ladies 
H ne Journal’, “Good Housekeeping”, 
erywomans”, “Woman’s Day”, “Fam- 
il) Cirele”, and “Better Living”. 

ational Can Opener Week, May 1-8, 
sp asored by the Can Manufacturers In- 
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stitute, Jones and Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany and 11 top can opener manufac- 
turers, together with these many promo- 
tions sponsored by the canning industry, 
has removed the stigma from the can 
opener to a point where it is now re- 
garded as a symbol of smart housekeep- 
ing. The modern homemaker is now 
proud to be photographed with this use- 
ful and necessary tool that provides the 
link between graceful living and kitchen 
magic. 

Last, but not least, the National Can- 
ners Association is appropriately start- 
ing this month, a timely campaign to 
emphasize the industry’s interest in ag- 
riculture, its benefits to the farmer- 
grower, and the care and attention de- 
voted to the raw product to assure qual- 
ity in the can. 


GRAPE JUICE 


Re NO sucam 


READY-TO-DRINK GRAPE JUICE 


Cella Vineyards of Reedley, Calif., pro- 
ducer of “Betsy Ross” grape juice, has 
announced a new metal can for its single- 
strength product. The shelf-pack grape 
juice has been put on the market for na- 
tional distribution in six-ounce containers 
produced by American Can Company. 


The juice does not have to be frozen or 
the contents reconstituted with water. 
but may be chilled in’ the can and con- 
sumed directly from the container. 


It is expected, the packer said, that this 
ready-to-drink juice will be especially 
popular in vending machines and for chil- 
dren’s use both at home and in school. 

Betsy Ross grape juice is unlike con- 
cord grape juice in that it is a blend of 
various varieties of California grapes. 


PEACHES 


ALVES in Heavy 


Braithwaite Bros. of Cross Junc- 
tion, Virginia, packers of apple 
butter and freestone peaches, re- 
cently modernized their label for 
their Shawnee Springs brand of 
peaches. Can label shown above 
ties in with the label used on the 
glass jars, both of which were de- 
signed by the Piedmont Label Com- 
pany of Bedford, Virginia. 


Olsen-Lyons Company, canned foods 
brokers of San Francisco have moved to 
larger offices in the Fife Building, 1 
Drum Street, same city. The firm has 
also announced the addition of Robert 
H. Goodale to assist in various phases of 
the sales operations. 


Gordon Tarpley Shearer Co., has been 
appointed exclusive Sales Representatives 
in New Mexico for the following: Shinola 
Division, Best Foods, Ine., Indianapolis; 
Texsun Citrus Exchange, Weslaco, Texas; 
Valley Canning Co., Canutillo, Texas; 
Copperbrite, Los Angeles, California. The 
company also announces availability of 
booklet, “How To Make The New Mexico 
Market Your Market”. Offices are at 111 
Sierra SE, Albuquerque. 


Logan Bowen, chairman of the Bush 
Berry Advisory Board, Merced, Calif., 
has announced that the Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., will continue to handle publicity 
and advertising for this organization of 
growers. Some of the berry crop is mar- 
keted in canned form. 


“Let’s Pickle-Ize America” is the theme 
of a countrywide sales campaign now 
being conducted by Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, designed to tie in with Na- 
tional Pickle Week, May 19-28. The con- 
test among the corporation’s salesmen in 
its various divisions will end May 28 with 
the salesman showing greatest sales to 
be named Consolidated’s “Prince of 
Pickles,” according to Robert H. Perlitz, 
vice president, sales and advertising. To 
assist retailers in spotlighting National 
Pickle Week, Consolidated is supplying 
various in-store promotion pieces includ- 
ing banners, mass display price cards and 
shelf-talkers. 
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GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


TOMATO CANNERS 


Under peak load production 
you need a pulper you can 
depend on. The Indiana E-Z 
Adjust is it...a rugged per- 
former that delivers twice the 
volume of ordinary pulpers of 
comparable size—25 to 30 tons 
per hour with only a 10 hp. 
motor! The instant control fea- 
ture—a development of Lang- 
senkamp’s modern research— 
eliminates waste due to raw 
stock ... assures a product of 
maximum quality. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 East South Street Indianapolis 25, Indiana 


EDITORIAL—Continued From page 5 
justify its discrimination by showing that the large retailer had 
first obtained the same low price from a local low-cost producer 
of competitive goods. This is the very type of competition that 
Congress sought to remedy. To permit this would not seem con- 
sonant with the other provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
strengthening regulatory powers cf the Commission in 
“quantity” sales, special allowances and changing economic 
conditions.’ ” 

Mr. Rowe told the Senate Committee that the Attorney Gen- 
eral Committee’s recommendation on Section 2(c)—the Broker- 
age Section “is really a concealed torpedo that would blow 
up the Robinson-Patman Act ... in short the recommendation 
means that the buyer can get brokerage or commission fees 
from the seller on the buyer’s own purchases .. . the language 
of the brokerage payment prohibition in Section 2(c) does 
include the words “except for services rendered”, but the reports 
of the judiciary committee of Congress at the time the Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed, and subsequent court decisions declare 
that the buyer can render no service to the seller that will 
justify payment of brokerage fees to the buyer on the buyer's 
own purchases. 

“. .. There are many valuable services that the buyer can 
render to the seller in promoting the resale of the seller’s prod- 
ucts. The seller can render many services to the buyer for pro- 
moting the sale of the seller’s goods at the retail level. 

“The present law permits these services. They must, how- 
ever, be paid for or furnished on proportionally equal terms to 
all competing buyers.” 

“. .. The hearings of the Special House Committee in 1935 
showed that the sales of A&P during its fiscal year ending 
February 28, 1935 totaled $842,015,871 and that prior to July 
1935 A&P was receiving on an annual basis from its manu- 
facturer suppliers 2 million in brokerage fees. 

“The Progressive Grocer in its April 1955 issue shows that 
A&P’s volume of sales for its fiscal year ending February 28, 
1954 was $3,989,103,161. 

“Now if the suggested amendment to the brokerage clause 
had been in effect in 1953 and 1954, and if A&P’s brokerage 
receipts had continued in the same proportion as in 1935, A&P 
would have received in its 1954 fiscal year the sum of $9,475,126 
in brokerage. 

“The other big mass buying organizations, chains and non- 
chains, would have obtained similar brokerage payments, but I 
do not believe any of these would have approximated the broker- 
age take of A&P. 

“The individual wholesaler and retailer and the smaller buy- 
ing organizations would have been left to sing for their supper, 
and after their song and dance, they would have either got 
no supper at all or just a few crumbs. 

“Prior to July 1935, A&P was receiving from manufacturer 
suppliers on an annual basis $6 million in off-the-invoice 
quantity discounts and advertising allowances. On the same 
comparative basis, A&P in 1954 would have received as quantity 
discounts and advertising allowances $28,425,378. 

“And remember this sum could have been reflected as immune 
brokerage payments because the law nowhere puts a limit on 
brokerage rates. 

“The total of brokerage and other concessions A&P could have 
received on the basis mentioned would be $37,900,504. 

“So you can see what the recommendation of the Attorney 
General’s Committee means in terms of dollars. 

“It would mean a virtual subsidy for the giant food distribut - 
ing companies and disaster for their smaller competitors.” 

“. . . The original Patman and Robinson Bills contained 2 
brokerage provision, We put this provision in the first draft of 
the Bill without the knowledge of and without consultation wit) 
the brokers. 

“We were not trying to give the food brokers a monopoly of 
the brokerage business as the Report says they now have, © 
virtually have. 

“We were undertaking to prevent one of the worst forms o! 
discrimination that was then being practiced against the .inde- 
pendent food distributors. 

“We wanted the brokerage provision in the Act, not for the 
protection of the brokers, but for our own protection and that of 
all other food distributors similarly affected.” 
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GOOD START A MUST FOR 
HIGH TOMATO YIELDS 


With a stand of about 2,700 plants to 
he acre, it takes a yield of only 30 to- 
matoes per plant to add up to a total 
vield of 10 tons per acre. 

It takes a good stand of healthy, vig- 
orous plants to yield 10 or more tons 
and Andrew A. Duncan, University of 
Maryland Extension vegetable specialist, 
says a good stand is not likely unless 
every precaution is taken to reduce trans- 
planting set-back. 

“Loss of plants from transplanting set- 
back often rules out any chance of a 
high yield,” according to Duncan. “To 
hold this set-back to a minimum, plant 
only the healthy plants as soon as they 
are received. Grade the plants and throw 
away any that are weak, diseased or 
poorly colored, Strong, healthy plants 
will bear two weeks earlier than weak 
ones.” 

Plants can be freshened and given a 
better chance of living after transplant- 
ing by wetting the roots as soon as they 
are received. The method suggested by 
Dunean is to remove the center bundle 
and stand the basket containing the 
other bundles in 2 inches of water in a 
tub. Care must be taken not to wet the 
stems while roots are in the tub for about 
5 minutes. Then, place the plants in 
shade and store at temperatures between 
50° and 70° F. 

Spraying or dipping the young plants 
for insect control also helps get them off 
to a good start. Either dip the tops in 
a mixture of 3 ounces of lead arsenate, 
2 fluid ounces of summer oil emulsion 
and 5 galons of water; or spray after 
transplant with DDT or TDE. This pro- 
tects plants from flea bettles and potato 
beetles. 

Suggestions for operating the trans- 
planter are to adjust it so it will set the 
plants at least 3 inches deep and to re- 
place worn transplanter shoes. Also, use 
a starter solution. 

“Do not allow workers to smoke or 
chew tobacco while handling young 
plants,” Dunean warns. “Pathologists 
‘ell us that tobacco mosiac virus may be 
transmitted to tomatoes from cigarettes 
containing mosiae infected tobacco. Al- 
»w regular break periods when help may 
moke, and provide a bucket of water 
‘ith yellow soap and paper towels. Re- 
uire people handling plants to wash 
ands thoroughly after smoking or hand- 
ng tobacco.” 

Another worthwhile precaution is to 

ive persons riding the transplanter hold 

matoes on their laps on a clean piece 
newspaper, As the newspaper becomes 
iled, a clean piece should be substituted. 

Along with his recommendations for 

ansplanting, Duncan passes the word 

ng that the Georgia tomato transplant 
op will be about 10 days later than 
ual due to drought and frost, but re- 
nt heavy rains have improved the 

op. He has received a telegram from a 

id man for a can manufacturing com- 

ny. The field man reports the bulk 
« the Georgia crop will be shipped in 
!)-day period, beginning May 10 to 15. 
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Be Safe—Be Sure 


with 


Niagara 


An Unfailing Combination 
to Assure Bumper Crops 


It is noteworthy that growers who regularly protect their 
crops with Niagara dusts and dusters produce bumper 
harvests of highly profitable produce. 


This fact has led more and more market growers to call in 
the Niagara field man at regular intervals. By following his 
professional advice, they, too, have enjoyed highly suc- 
cessful harvests. Now the word has spread. Niagara quality 
dusts and methods are the best for safe, sure protection 
against insects and disease. 


Working with Niagara can mean “good business’ for you. 
There’s a helpful Niagara field man in your neighborhood, 
ready to serve. Call him in today. 


A FEW OF THE MANY FINE 
NIAGARA PRODUCTS FOR MARKET GROWERS 


*C-O-C-S Fungicide *NIATOX (DDT) TEPP 
*Kolo Sulphur CALCIUM ARSENATE ROTENONE | 
*Z-C Fungicide *PHOS KIL (Parathion) | 
The above materials are available in various dust and spray combinations | 
*T.M. Reg. US. Pat. Off. | 


Niagara INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
Fla., Wyoming, lll., New Orleans, la., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., 
Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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News 


Henry A. White, president of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Ce., Hono'ulu, T.H., 
has announced the appointment of Devid 
W. Eyre as director of public relations 
of the firm. Mr. Eyre has been an Ore- 
gon newspaperman for the past 20 years 
and in recent years has served as man- 
eeing ecitor of the Portland Oregon 
Journal. 


Omaha Retinning Corporation. 1202-05 
Pacific Street, Omaha, Nebraska has been 
purchased by C. L. Schroeder. A national 
figure in the food industry for many 
years, Mr. Schroeder, until recently, was 
national Sales Manager of Omar, Inc., 
large baking and food firm, and previ- 
ously Vice President and General Sales 
Manager of McLaughlin Gormley King 
Company, Minneapolis for many years. 

Omaha Retinning Corporation retins 
and rebuilds food processing equipment 
for the food industry, milk and cream 
cans for dairies, meat-packing industry, 
ete. The comrany will do a_ national 
business through manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


Milton E. Brooding, director of public 
relations of the Califernia Pack*ng 
Corporatien, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been chosen as alumnus of the year of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley. Calif., 
from which he graduated in 1924, 


C. S. Anger, manager of H. J. Heinz 
Company’s Eastern Sales Area, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, retired April 
30 following 41 years’ service with the 
food processing firm. Succeeding Mr. 
Anger is D. R. James, who has been man- 
eager of Chain Store Sales since 1952. 
Mr. Anger began his sales career with 
Heinz in 1914 as a salesman at the To- 
ronto Branch. He remained in Toronto 
until 1926 when he was promoted to 
manager of the Detroit Seles Branch, a 
position he held until 1941. He was re- 
gional manager of the company’s Mid- 
west Region from 1941 to 1947, trans- 
ferred to Chicago as manager of the 
North Central Region in 1947 and re- 
mained in that capacity until moving to 
Pittsburgh later that year as assistant 
to the vice president in charge of sales. 

In 1949, Mr. Anger became manager of 
Independent Store Sales ard was named 
manager of the Eastern Sales Area in 
1951. 
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C. W. MACARTHUR J. R. STANLEY 


Chester W. MacArthur has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Washington, 
D. C. office of Continental Can Company, 
according to P. Wojtul, Vice President, 
Sales. Mr. MacArthur will direct Conti- 
nenta!’s liaison activities with govern- 
ment agencies. He replaces W. L. Row- 
lands, who died this past January. Mr. 
MacArthur was formerly a Product Sales 
Manager in the Metal Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company. 


Alfred M. Ghormley, executive vice- 
rresident and assistant to the president, 
and Ralph H. Brubacker, vice-president 
end director of sales and advertising of 
the Carnation Company, presented “The 
Carnation Story” at a late April meeting 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club 
when several members of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club were guests. 
The condensing and canning of milk was 
given special attention. 


Paul FE. Kell has 
been appointed Wis- 
consin representa- 
tive of the Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, W. F. Pfeiffer, 
Jr., vice president, 
will be in charge of 

the Milwaukee office 
of Hinde & Daveh. A 
former football star 

e for Notre Dame and 
the Green Bay Pack- 
ers, Kell well 
has annonuced. Kell 
known throughout his territory. He 
formerly represented Bell Fibre Products 
Corporation and Continental Can Com- 
pany. 


P. E. KELL 


Edward J. Laucks, Vice-President for 
Vegetables, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciat’on, and long icentified with Eastern 
Canners as well as Director of Sales De- 
velopment for the Association for three 
vears, has established his own office in 
York at 408 East College Avenue (’phone 
46131), representing Industrial Container 
Corporation.. (of Maryland), manufac- 
turers of corrugated and solid fibre con- 
tainers for all industries. 


Nerthwest Canners Association, An- 
nual Summer Meeting, will be held at 
the Oswego Lake County Club, Oswego, 
Oregon, on Friday, July 29, according to 
an Association announcement. 


John R. Stanley has been recently ad- 
vanced to the position of Sales Repre- 
sentative in the New York Sales District 
according to an announcement by Rokert 
F. Duemler, Vice President of Sa'es, Can 
Division, Crewn Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc. Mr. Stanley joined the Sales Organ- 
ization of Crown seven years ago and has 
been working on special assignments in 
the New England and the Philadelphia 
areas. 


The Krier Preserving Company of Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin, as announced that dis- 
tribution of “Serv-U-Rite” German Style 
Potato Salad, started in a small way in 
the spring of 1954, is now being ex- 
panded to make it available for the ap- 
nroaching season of heavy consumption. 
Through extensive market tests, Krier 
has found that the vinegar packed Ger- 
man style salad, which lends itself to the 
canning process more readily than salad 
with the mayonnaise type dressing, meets 
with a ready consumer accentance even 
in markets where the consumer is un- 
familiar with it. In their expanded pro- 
gram, Krier will offer the procuct in the 
8 oz., the No. 303 and the No. 10 ean. 


Clem D. Johnsen, president of th« 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unite 
States, will address an expected 150‘ 
Clover Farm retail and wholesale mem. 
bers at their 29th Anniversary Nationa 
Convention in Washington, D. C. it 
August. Members of the national volun 
tary group representing some 32 state 
will assemble in the capital city o1 
August 21 for the start of their three- 
day convention, which will include—i:: 
addition to Mr. Johnston — outstanding 
speakers from the business and political 
world. 
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GRAVES APPOINTS 
BROKER COMMITTEES 


NFBA National Chairman Truman 
Graves, Seattle, announced April 25th to 
tie NFBA Canned Foods Committee and 
other Association committees. Said Mr. 
Graves, “The canned foods committee 
will serve in a year that should mean 
yew progress for the canned foods in- 
dustry. It is our hope that this com- 
mittee will contribute to the sales 
achievements of all food brokers who sell 
canned foods.” Other committee appoint- 
ments will be announced next week. 


NFBA CANNED FOODS COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Harry L. Proctor, Paul 
Paver & Associates, Inc., Chicago; W. B. 
Campbell, J. A. Campbell Co., Atlanta; 
John Salzer, John Salzer and Company, 
Tampa; T. H. Griffith, Griffith Brokerage 
Company, Wichita; T. M. McLaughlin, 
The T. M. MeLaughlin Co., Cleveland; 
Henry R. Panell, Henry R. Panell Com- 
pany, Raleigh; Warren Nelson, Nelson 
Brokerage Company, Inc., Kansas City; 
J. Berechmans Daily, The H. A. N. Daily 
Company, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Robert C. 
Howard, T. Clifton Howard Company, 
Washington, D. C.; John R. Connelly, 
Connelly & Company, Dayton; Ex-Officio, 
Norton Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., 
New York. 


ARBITRATION 
Chairman, R. H. MeVay, R. H. MeVay 
Company, Oklahoma City; G. Theo. Lar- 
son, Jones-Pratt Co., Seattle; P. W. 
Owens, Cook-MecFarland Company, Los 
Angeles; Ex-Officio, Ralph D. Davies, 
Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati. 


ETHICS 

Chairman, George A. Jenson, George 
A. Jenson & Co., Seattle; William W. 
Wurm, William W. Wurm Co., Chicago; 
John P. Cooney, Cooney’ Brokerage 
Company, Butte; Ex-Officio, Harry C. 
laulkner, George A. Mendes & Co., New 
York, 


FINANCE 

Chairman, H. Wayne Clarke, Walter 
Leaman Company, Washington, D. C.; 
\ilbur R. Orr, W. R. Orr & Co., Dan- 
vile; E. W. Peterson, Peterson & 
1ughan, Ine., Detroit; James J. Reilley, 
mes J. Reilley & Associates, Phila- 
« Iphia. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Chairman, J. Russell Graham, Graham 

okerage Co., Birmingham; Don Elg- 

‘n, Don Elggren & Company, Salt 

ke City; H. P. Christy, H. P. Christy 

mpany, Spokane; Ex-Officio, Harry 

‘gner, Carter-Wagner Brokerage Co., 

Louis. 

“leetrie Sorting Machine Company of 
{ and Rapids, Michigan, has opened a 
stern Branch with headquarters in 
N Francisco. Waldron E. Wilson of 
S 1 Franciseo will be Manager of the 
branch. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(Built to Last) 


HI-CAPACITY! 


SANITARY BLANCHERS 


IMPROVED MODELS FEATURE- 


A. SANITATION CONTROL! NOW ASSURED 
with EASY-CLEANOUTS Etc. 


B. New “SPIRALATOR-TYPE”’ Discharge. 
PLUS!! 

ALL those other recognized features that 
have made teed Blanchers BEST for gen- 


erations and worthy companions of the famed 
PEA CLEANERS. 


The MONITOR Pea Line Includes— Blanchers, 
Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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Canned Foods Moving in Near Record Volume-- 
California Plans Sharp Increase in Tomato Acreage 


There’s much news of interest to the 
sales force this week, but unquestion- 
ably, the most heartening is the record, 
or near record, March canner shipments, 
especially of corn, snap beans, and apple 
sauce and the sustained movement of 
canned fruit as indicated by NCA, Can- 
ner’s League and Northwest Canners As- 
sociation reports. As a matter of fact, 
just in thumbing over this large number 
of reports, it is readily apparent that the 
movement from canners hands, wherever 
the supply permits, is well above last 
year’s level for the season to date. Re- 
ports indicate that the same pattern is 
being repeated in April. All of which 
verifies our New York reporters state- 
ment in this issue that buyers in view of 
industry promotions are taking another 
look at the possibilities in canned foods. 
He reasons further that we may expect 
better display and other merchandising 
assists in the retail stores. 

From the tables below, the reader will 
note that during the month of March 
(before the Southern freeze), bean can- 
ners shipped nearly 60 percent more than 
the same month last year and that ship- 
ments for the season to date are run- 
ning approximately 10 percent greater. 
The 3.6 million case shipment of corn 
during March is an all time record for 
the month, and nearly an all time record 
for any month in any year, exceeded only 
and but slightly in Novemebr 1947 and 
November 1951. Shipments during March 
ran about 10 percent ahead of last year, 
bringing shipments for the season a lit- 
tle over 5 percent ahead of last season. 
Before planting all that acreage indicated 
by the Government’s April 1 report it 
might be well, however, for corn canners 
to bear in mind that in order to whittle 
the carryover down to the almost record 
figure of last August 1, they will have to 
move in April, May, June and July, 50 
percent more corn than they did during 
the same period last year. Bean canners 
would have to move about 350 percent 
more during April, May and June to 
reach last year’s level. 

All areas held a good supply of green 
bean stocks on April 1. The West Coast 
2% million, Northwest and the Midwest 
a million and a half each, Mid-Atlantic a 
million and the South 1.3 million cases. 
Standards, whole and french style are 
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relatively on the short side, with fancy 
cuts in greatest abundance followed by 
extra standard cuts. Of the total, 10.8 
million cases were green, 1.4 million cases 
wax. The Midwest with 635,000 cases and 
the Northeast with 582,000 cases held 
most of the wax beans. 

Of the total April 1 stocks of corn, 13.2 
million cases were golden; 2% million 
cases white; 7.4 million cases whole ker- 
nel golden; 5.8 million cases cream style 
golden; 832,000 cases whole kernel white; 
1.7 million cases cream style white. As 
is well known, the bulk of the supplies 
are in the Midwest—as of April 1, 11.4 
million cases; in the West, 2.3 million 
cases and in the East 2 million cases. 

It should be noted that April 1 stocks 
of the other vegetables listed are well 
below not only last April, but April 1953, 
and with the exception of peas, tomato 
juice and chili sauce, shipments are cor- 
respondingly higher. 


FRUITS—With the notable exception 
of apples, apple sauce and pears, season 
shipments of fruits have generally been 
lower than past two previous years be- 
cause the total supply has been smaller. 
The 60 percent increase in shipments of 
applesauce during March compared with 
last March and a 3s smaller supply of 
peaches as compared with last April 1, 
features the fruit statistics. 


SPINACH AND LEAFY GREENS— 
The 1954 pack of spinach, according to 
an April 21, NCA _ report, totaled 
3,871,023 actual cases compared with 
5,158,927 cases in 1953. Of this, Cali- 
fornia packed 2.4 million cases, the 
Ozarks 945,549 cases, Maryland and Del- 
aware 191,301 cases and other states 
347,094 cases. As of March 1, NCA re- 
ports there were 760,818 cases in all 
areas in canners hands. Of these Cali- 
fornia held 274,853 cases, the Ozarks 
238,310 cases, New York, Maryland and 
Virginia 50,980 cases and other states 
196,675 cases. 


NCA last week also reported the 1954 
pack of turnip greens at 1,226,921 cases, 
mustard greens 625,201 cases and other 
greens 253,205 cases. The Ozarks packed 
the bulk of turnip greens, 743,160 cases 
and of mustard greens as well, 456,540 
cases. 


CANNER STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
1952-538 1953-54 1954-55 


BEANS, Green and Wax 


Carryover, July 2,453 
17,210 
Additional Pack, 

Jan. 1 to na. 


Total Supply ......... 
Stocks, April 1 side 
Shipments During March...... 1,404 


Shipments, July 1 to April 1.. 17,577 
Shipments, April 1 to July 1... 1,754 
Corn 

Carryover, Augst 1............... 428 


Total Supply .. 
Stocks, April 1 
Shipments During March.... 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to April 1.. 27,868 


Shipments, April 1 to Aug. 8,455 
TEAS 

Carryover, 4,740 
Total Supply .. 15,186 
Stocks, April 60,880 
Shipments During March... 2,558 


Shipments, June 1 to April 1 27,367 
Shipments, April lto Junel 3 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 


Carryover, 42 
Pack 1.449 
4,501 
1,442 


Shipments, Dec. 1 to April 1 294 
Shipments, July 1 to April 
Shipments, April 1 to July 1 112 
TOMATOES 


Carryover, July 1,727 
Additional Pack, 

Total Supply. ......... 26,903 
Stocks, April 1 8,784 


Shipments, July 1 to April 1 18,119 
Shipments, April 1 to July 1 3,825 
ToMATO JUICE 

Carryover, July 


5,805 
Total Supply 7 
Shipments, July 1 to April 1 22,873 


Shipments, April 1 to July 1 7,615 


Tomato Catsup 

Carryover, July 5,761 
Total Supply ..... . 25,4138 
Stocks, April 1 10,566 
Shipments, July 1 to April 1 14,847 


Shipments, April 1 to July 1 4,104 
CHILI SAUCE 

Carryover, July 757 
2,848 
Total Supply 3,605 
Stocks, April 1,506 
Shipments, July 1 to April 1 2,099 


Shipments, April 1 to July 1 645 
APPLES 


832 
23,897 


n.a. 
24,229 
4,300 
1,416 
19,929 
2,030 


2,317 
36,245 
38,562 
13,722 

3,310 
24,840 

8.577 


8,420 
31,466 
34,786 

8,309 

2,958 
26,477 

41,066 


1,330 
2,546 
3,876 
1,506 

406 
2,370 

147 


4,959 
20,841 


6,233 
32,733 
38,967 
17,311 
21,656 

7,198 


ae 


(Thousands of Cases Basis 6/10’s) 


Carryover, August 1.............. 1,280 
Supply 3,816 
1,059 
Shipments During March...... 244 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Aprill 2,758 


Shipments, April 1 to Aug. 1 881 
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2,937 
3,116 

693 

216 
2,423 

546 


May 2, 


5,145 
36,761 
41,906 
15,764 

3,626 
26,142 

? 


4,243 
27,245 
31,488 

5,796 

2,892 


25,692 


1,359 
1,786 
3,145 
297 
390 
2,848 


4,214 
20,964 


1,277 
26,455 
5,059 
21,396 


| | 

5 

| 2,269 

31,117 
9,222 

ae 
PS 

: || 

na. 
25,800 

7,323 

3,109 ? 

¥ 
23,427 

21,334 

6,462 5,691 
19,116 20,921 

| 5.577 26.6 

25,577 26,61) 
10,195 7,28 
15,492 19,382 
44M ° 

2,563 1,97) 
3.425 2,86 

1,348 97 

2,076 1,89 

4,70 

30) 
2,62") 
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CANNER STOCKS AND MOVEMENT—Con't. 


1952-53 1958-54 1954-55 


\ppLE SAUCE 

(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 1.............. 1,306 179 541 
Pals: Gp 8,800 11,187 15,013 
supply 19,106 11,366 15,55 
2,452 3,220 6,402 
Shipments During March.... 909 831 1,208 


shipments, Aug. 1 to April l 7,654 8.146 9,151 
Shipments, April l to Aug. 1 2,273 2,679 ? 


\rricoTs 
(Thousands of Cases Basis 24 No. 24's) 

Carryover, June 621 666 
4,004 4,759 2,796 
4.625 5,425 3,829 
1,079 1,627 638 
Shipments, Junel to Aprill 3,546 3,798 3,191 
Shipments, April 1 to June 1 113 594 ? 


Cuerriges, Rep Pirrep 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 213 113 167 
Pack 892 4,849 4,086 
480 707 521 
Shipments During March.... 221 217 298 
Shipments, July 1 to Aprill 38,625 3,254 2,732 
Shipments, April 1 to July 1 367 540 ? 


CHERRIES, SWEET 
(Thousands of Cases Basis 24 No. 24's) 


Carryover, June 1............c00 125 263 218 
. 1,295 1,059 953 
1,420 1,322 1,171 
402 339 394 
Shipments, June 1 to Aprill 1,018 983 777 
Shipments, April 1 to Junel 139 121 ? 
PEACHES 
(Thousands of Cases Basis 24 No. 2'%’s) 

Carryover, June 1 3,899 3,152 3,399 
19,334 21,100 18,481 
Total Supply ............ 28,200 24,252 21,880 
5,616 6,961 4,679 


Shipments, June 1 to April 1 17,617 17,301 17,201 
Shipments, Aprill to Junel 2,464 3,562 ? 


PEARS 
(Thousands of Cases Basis 24 No. 244’s) 
Carryover, FUME 1,657 1,523 880 
~ 3,55 5,808 7,775 
Total Supply. ........ 7,331 8,655 
Stocks, April 1 1,711 2,829 
Shipments, June l to Aprill 5,597 5,620 5,826 
Shipments, April 1 to June l 1,087 831 4 
Foop 
(Millions of Actual Dozens) 

Canner Stocks, January 1.... 55 65 75 
Pack, Jan. Through March 33 33 34 
Canner Stocks, April 1........ 50 59 79 
Canner Shipments 

During Mar eh 13 13 14 
Canner Shipments, 

Jan. Through March........ 39 a9 39 


ACREAGE—Also during the week, the 
‘SDA Crop Reporting Board came out 
vith reports of canners contract acreage 
itentions as of April 1 on tomatoes, 
seets, and cucumbers. According to 
SDA an increase of about 8 percent 
ver 1954 is in prospect for tomatoes. 
‘his would bring the planted acreage to 
15,300 acres compared with 273,850 
‘ves in 1954 but only 67.2 percent of the 
) year year average 439,400 acres. Only 
ate planting an increase over the 10 
‘ar average is Florida, 183 percent. 
lifornia is next in line, 94 percent fol- 
wed by Utah, 89 percent, Illinois 84 
reent, Pennsylvania 83 percent, in 
der. Compared with last year, Cali- 
rnia, the largest state acreage wise, 
\.kes the largest percentage increase. If 
i. tentions are carried‘out, California will 
pant 105,000 acres, 132 percent of last 
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year’s 79,500 acres. Next most important 
state acreage wise, Indiana, intends to 
plant 33,200 acres, or 110 percent of last 
years 30,200; next, New Jersey’s in- 
tended 25,100 acres is 101 percent of last 
years 24,900; Pennsylvania’s 23,500 acres 
are 104 percent of last years 22,500; Vir- 
ginia’s 15,000 acres are 109 percent of 
last years 13,700; Maryland’s 13,800 are 
97 percent of last years 14,200 (but only 
40 percent of the 10 year average, 
34,800); New York’s 13,800 are 115 per- 
cent of last years 12,000. Ohio intends 
to plant the same as last year, 13,700 
acres, while Illinois’s 10,000 acres are 
99 percent of last years 10,100 acres. 
Some idea of what has happened in the 
Ozarks—Missouri will plant but 1,200 
acres, only 16 percent of the 10 year 
average; Arkansas 2,200 acres 21 percent 
of the 10 year average; Oklahoma 200 
acres, 12 percent of the 10 year average. 
Texas too is down—5,000 acres, 23 per- 
cent of the 10 year average and only 32 
percent of last year; Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are also way down, Tennessee 600 
acres, 17 percent of the 10 year average, 
Kentucky 1,100 acres, 37 percent of the 
10 year average. 


Beet canners, according to USDA, in- 
tend to plant 16,930 acres, 102.6 percent 
of last years 16,500 and 97.4 percent of 
the 10 year, 1944-53 average of 17,380 
acres. Compared with last year, New 
York will plant 4,300 acres, 96 percent 
of last year, Wisconsin 7,400 acres, 109 
percent of last year, Michigan 800 acres, 
98 percent of last year and Oregon 1,400 
acres, 108 percent of last year. 


Pickle packers, according to the USDA 
report, intend to decrease acreage about 
8 percent from last years 149,480 acres 
to 136,850 acres. If planted the acreage 
will equal 97.7 percent of the 10 year 
average. Michigan, the leader in cucum- 
ber acreage, intends to plant 34,200 acres, 
90 percent of last year and 81 percent of 
the States 10 year average. Next in vol- 
ume, Wisconsin will plant 21,500 acres 
or 90 percent of last year and 99 percent 
of the 10 year average. North Carolina, 
the third most important State acreage 
wise will plant 13,600 acres, 80 percent 
of last year but 133 percent of the 10 
year average. Texas is increasing most 
sharply to 8,900 acres, 137 percent of the 
1954 planted acreage and 199 percent of 
the 10 year average. 


SHRIMP—tThe spring packing season 
has begun in the Gulf States in a quiet 
way with the usual activity lacking. 
Heavy volume at this time of the year 
comes from shrimp caught in the bays 
and lakes along the coast line. Reports 
are that there will be a two or three 
weeks’ delay before shrimp are of com- 
mercial size. Early production then will 
be confined primarily to tiny and small 
size canned shrimp. For these reasons 
it is expected that fishermen will ask 
higher prices than last season. Until 
these prices are settled, canners are 
withholding prices on the finished 
product. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Hand To Mouth Replacement Buying Con- 
tinues—lIndustrys C.GT.R. Program Getting 
Attention — Florida To Broaden Tomato 
Operations—Prospects Good For Quality Pea 
Pack—Statistical Position Of Corn Improved 
—A Little Inquiry For Spinach—Beans Quiet 
— Moderate S.A.P. Asparagus Business — 
Citrus Steady — Applesauce Price Range 
Broad—Fruits Strong—Fish Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Hand-to-mouth re- 
placement buying continued the order of 
the day in canned foods circles here dur- 
ing the week. Distributors are keeping 
close watch on inventories, however, and 
are protecting their near-term require- 
ments. In some instance, it is reported, 
buyers are a little bit inclined toward 
extending their coverage period in the 
case of staples where dwindling supplies 
in first hands indicate the possibility of 
a temporary shortage condition before 
new packs are ready. Prices, on the 
whole, show steadiness. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are be- 
ginning to re-evaluate the volume in- 
crease possibilities inherent in the can- 
ning industry’s current trade and con- 
sumer promotional program. Numerous 
supermarkets have done well in tie-ins 
with canned foods promotions during the 
past year. This has led many wholesalers 
to take a new look at the role of canned 
foods in their over-all sales picture, and 
will undoubtedly be reflected by increas- 
ing merchandising attention to canned 
foods in coming months. 


TOMATOES—The situation in the Tri- 
States area continues strong, with can- 
ner holdings near the clean-up point in 
many instances, and prices ruling firm. 
Meanwhile, it is reported, Florida can- 
ners are planning to broaden tomato can- 
ning operations. Currently, canners in 
that state are quoting standard No. 1 
tomatoes at 90 cents per dozen, with 303s 
at $1.15, 2s at $1.30, and 10s at $6.75, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Early reports from the Tri- 
States area indicate that prospects for 
the coming pea pack are promising for 
a good quality yield. Meanwhile, the mar- 
ket for carryover peas in that area is 
strong, with canner holdings negligible. 
Standard pod run Alaskas continue to 
command $1.10 and upwards for 303s, 
with some 1s at 95 cents, and 10s gen- 
erally ranging $6.75-$7.00. Extra stand- 
ard pod run Alaskas are firm at $1.25 for 
303s, with 2-sieve at $1.40-$1.45. On 
sweets, extra standard 303s are quoted 
in a limited way at a range of $1.30 to 
$1.35, all f.o.b. canneries. Midwest can- 
ners are still offering fancy Alaska 1- 
sieve 303s at $2.50, with 3-sieves ranging 
$1.70 to $1.75. 
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CORN—The statistical position of the 
market is somewhat better, with move- 
ment into consumption running ahead of 
many trade estimates. The price basis, 
however, remains rather soft. In the Mid- 
West, fancy whole kernel is generally 
held at $1.15 for 303s, with this price 
shaded 2% to 5 cents in an occasional 
sale. Standards continue to hover around 
$1.00. Tri-State packers are holding 
whole kernel at about $1.40-$1.45 for 
303s, with standards quoted anywheres 
from $1 to $1.10, as to brand and seller. 


SPINACH—A little inquiry is reported 
for spinach, but the market has not yet 
hit a real trading tempo on early pack. 
In the Tri-States, fancy 308s are gen- 
erally held at about $1.25, with 2% at 
$1.80-$1.85. California canners quote 
spring pack down to $1.10 on fancy 303s, 
with 2%s around $1.55. 


BEANS—A quiet market is reported 
in green beans, with standard cut 303s 
quoted at $1.05-$1.10 in the Tri-States 
and extra standards held at $1.20-$1.25. 
Fancy cut green beans are being offered 
by some New York canners at $1.50 and 
up for 3-sieve 303s. 


ASPARAGUS — There is a moderate 
volume of s.a.p. business being booked on 
new packs in the east, but buyers gen- 
erally are holding off until after price 
levels have been set on the new pack. 


CITRUS—Buyers have been jockeying 
for favorable price position on grapefruit 
juice and orange juice, but canners have 
not made any changes in list prices. Cur- 
rently, “bottom” on juices finds grape- 
fruit juice 2s at 80 cents, blended at a 
range of 97% cents to $1.10, orange juice 
at $1.10 to $1.15, and Valencia orange 
juice at $1.20-$1.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 
On grapefruit segments, fancy 303s in 
heavy syrup generally command $1.35, 
with light syrup pack at $1.30. Broken 
grapefruit segments range $1.20-$1.25 on 
303s, with dietetic pack quoted at $1.30 
to $1.35. Fancy citrus salad 303s hold at 
$2.00, with choice at $1.85. 


APPLE SAUCE—Buyers are picking 
up apple sauce as needed, with a con- 
siderable range in price still in evidence. 
In the East, fancy 303s are held any- 
where from $1.35 to $1.45, with Cali- 
fornia packers quoting fancy 303s at 
$1.50 and upwards. 


OTHER FRUITS—A little interest in 
faney ’cots for nearby shipment from 
California is reported, with canners firm 
at $3.50 and up for 2's halves... Fruit 
cocktail is showing a firmer tone on the 
Coast, with fancy commanding $2.20- 
$2.25 for 3038s and $3.45 for 2%s ... 
Recent buying has about cleaned up can- 
ner carryover holdings of cling peaches, 
with a few lots still around at $2.90 to 
$3.00 for fancy 2\%s, with choice at $2.65- 
$2.70 and standards around $2.50, coast 
basis . . . Canners are showing stronger 
views on pears, as a result of pending 
export buying, and the market is well 
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held at $3.85 for fancy 2%s, with choice 
at $3.45 and standards at $3.00 and up- 
wards. 


SARDINES — Legally, the canning 
season in Maine is now under way, but 
canneries are remaining shut and do not 
expect to get into any volume pack until 
the later part of May. Meanwhile, carry- 
over fish is available at a range of $6.50 
to $7.00 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
Maine cannery basis. Demand is routine. 
West Coast canners quote 1s ovals in 
tomato or mustard sauce at $7.00 to 
$7.50. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle note 


‘a continued strong market on the limited 


earryover holdings still in first hands, 
and packers expect that 1954 pack will 
be entirely cleaned out before the new 
season’s production is ready to move. 


TUNA—Aside from a weakening in 
the spot position of Japanese tuna, the 
market here is without change. Buyers 
are showing somewhat more interest in 
offerings, seeking to build up inventories 
a little in anticipation of an increased 
demand at retail when the warm weather 
gets under way. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Generally Leaning Toward Bullish 
Side—No Local Asparagus Till May—Some 
Coast Canners Short On Spinach — Buying 
Ex. Std. Tomatoes—- Some Uneasiness In 
Tomato Juice—Good Pea Planting Progress 
—Standard Corn Offerings Smaller By The 
Day — Blue Lakes Reverse Of Other Bean 
Market—Cling Peaches No. 1 On Wanted 
List—Fruits Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 28, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Looking at the 
situation from Chicago it appears that 
canned fruits and vegetables are gen- 
erally strong with indications many of 
them will stay that way for some time to 
come. Unfavorable weather in the South 
and in California has made some dents 
in previous estimates of pack totals 
which will now have to be revised down- 
ward. As a result, the market is leaning 
toward the bullish side and any price 
changes this week were on the upward 
side. Nevertheless, Chicago buyers, with 
the exception of a few items, are not 
knocking any doors down trying to buy 
merchandise and seem to prefer a short 
term policy. They are trying to buy 
peaches as this item is in heavy demand 
here but very little except some choice 
tens are available in the way of Clings. 
All other sizes seem to be completely 
sold up and buying efforts are not meet- 
ing with any success. All tomato prod- 
ucts with the exception of juice are also 
in strong demand but, as in the case of 
peaches, there isn’t much business pass- 
ing simply because the supply is so lim- 


ited. Tomatoes have come in for con- 
siderable attention the past week or two 
but here again total business is restricted 
because of lack of supplies. Standard 
peas are a thing of the past in Wiscon- 
sin and local distributors are now turn- 
ing to extra standard grades and it 
appears now these too will be closely sold 
before the new pack makes an appear- 
ance. 


ASPARAGUS — The local pack of 
asparagus will not get under way until 
some time after the first of May and so 
far nothing has been heard here price- 
wise. California canners are well under 
way but prices from this area too are 
uncertain although indications point to 
higher levels than last year. Distributors 
here have very little in the way of ware- 
house stocks and should be ready and 
willing buyers once goods are offered for 
sale. 

SPINACH—New pack spinach out of 
California has been sold here on the basis 
of $1.50 for 24s and $4.50 for tens but 
business has not been heavy. The Coast 
pack is drawing to a close and while 
total figures should be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of last year a few canners 
report they are going to be short. Ap- 
parently, unfavorable weather has taken 
a toll in certain spots and buyers report 
they have had orders turned down. 


TOMATOES — The bulk of business 
passing this wetek was on extra stand- 
ard 3038s at $1.50 to $1.55 from local 
sources, Little else is offered except some 
tens at $9.00 and the trade here feel that 
is pretty rich. Plant losses in Georgia 
due to the recent freeze may retard some 
planting here with the resulting danger 
of an early frost. However, buyers here 
never worry that far ahead but they 
have been buying tomatoes on the heavy 
side for some time. Florida has been 
selling standard 303s here at $1.17'% to 
$1.20 as local stocks are non-existant. 

TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato juice 
is the only item in this category that is 
in ample supply and it hasn’t been mov- 
ing in a normal fashion. As a result, 
there has been some uneasiness among 
canners with goods to sell but prices are 
still at $1.20 to $1.25 for faney 2s and 
$2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. Catsup is gone 
and only seattered lots of puree are listed 
at $1.00 for ones and $7.75 to $8.00 for 
tens. 

PEAS — Planting in the important 
state of Wisconsin has been making good 
progress and should be completed with- 
out any difficulty. As reported previously, 
prices will be the same as last year for 
raw stock with acreage only down very 
slightly. Distributors are finding it im- 
possible to buy standards in any size and 
are paying $1.30 to $1.35 for extra stand- 
ard 303s. Other sizes and grades con- 
tinue unchanged. 

CORN—Available supplies of standard 
corn are growing smaller by the day and 
it’s now almost impossible to find stand- 
ard whole kernel. Standard cream style 
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1 808s is moving readily at $1.00 but the 
suyer no longer has the number of offer- 
‘ngs that were at his beck and call a 
short time ago. However, there has been 
\o improvement in prices due to the sur- 
plus of faney grade which is currently 
selling at $1.20 for 303s and $7.75 for 
tens. 

BEANS — The amazing thing about 
this bean market is the way Blue Lake 
heans have continued to sell at original 
opening prices in the face of a depressed 
market on green beans from all produc- 
ing areas. Furthermore, Coast canners 
are having no difficulty selling their an- 
ticipated new pack which will get under 
way in July, in fact, some of them al- 
ready report a closely sold position. On 
other fronts, wax beans are offered spar- 
ingly and green beans are offered from 
every direction at prices which vary con- 
siderably. 

vEACHES—Every Chicago distributor 
would like to buy Cling peaches but it 
seems there are no Clings left to sell on 
the Coast with the exception of a few 
choice tens selling here at $9.65. The 
freeze in the South and the damage in 
California has had some real effect on 
the trade’s thinking and if spot goods 
were available things would be humming. 
It now appears certain the new pack will 
be curtailed due to cold weather losses. 
This fact plus a bare market should start 
the new season off with a rush. : 

OTHER FRUITS—Cocktail shipments 
are heavier than normal at present due 
to the lifting of special shipping dis- 
counts. Apricots are on the short lists 
but the kind and variety the trade want 
are not offered for sale and the new pack 
is not very promising. Pears are steady 
and are expected to remain that way. 
Choice grade are selling here at $3.50 for 
2'os and $12.25 to $12.65 for tens. Prune 
plums are generally offered at $7.75 for 
faney tens and $7.00 for choice with 2%s 
at $2.25 and $2.10 although the latter 
‘tem has come in for some price shading 
recently. All in all, including pineapple, 
‘he fruit picture is one of strength and 
the known facts now indicate a continu- 
ing of a strong market. 


CANNERY WASTE DISPOSAL 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 8) 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Have Finally Come — Stock Reports 
Reflect Lively Movement—Asparagus Open- 
ings Expected Momentarily—Strong Demand 
For Fruits—Good Olive Movement—Toma- 
toes And Products Active—Beans Vary In 
Price—Another Run Of Sardines Indicated. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., April 28, 1955 


RAIN—Belated rains have finally come 
to California, with practically all dis- 
tricts visited by the storms. Most of the 
crops in which canners are directly inter- 
ested will be benefitted but some damage 
will be done to others. The light snowfall 
in the mountains, coupled with the less- 
than-average rainfall, poses a_ serious 
problem for farmers and many crops will 
be below normal. Early crops, such as 
spinach and asparagus, have been irri- 
gated in some localities, increasing the 
cost of production to growers. Canners 
are paying higher prices for the early 
crops and the outlook is that this will be 
true of other items later in the season. 
The market for California canned prod- 
ucts has been definitely strengthened in 
recent weeks, with a strong movement 
into the channels of distribution. 


FRUIT STOCKS — The lively move- 
ment of canned fruits and tomatoes and 
tomato products out of first hands in re- 
cent weeks is reflected by the report of 
the Canners League of California show- 
ing the holdings of these in first hands 
as of April 1st. Stocks of fruits on a 
converted 24/2% basis, were as follows: 
cling peaches, 3,063,588 cases; freestone 
peaches, 1,135,467; pears, 1,059,004; 
apricots, 630,393; sweet cherries, 81,366; 
figs, 294,239; fruit cocktail, 3,476,441; 
fruits for salad, 370,764, and mixed fruits, 
31,298 cases. 


TOMATO STOCKS—Stocks of toma- 
toes and tomato products are listed in 
actual cases and as of April 1st were as 
follows: Tomatoes, 1,641,921 cases, made 
up of 1,446,783 cases of round tomatoes 
and 195,138 cases of Italian, or pear 
tomatoes. 

Stocks of tomato products were: To- 
mato juice, 4,560,854 cases; tomato cat- 
sup, 2,861,171; tomato chili sauce, 377,- 
268; tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 
2,252,657; tomato puree, 250,617; tomato 


‘paste, 1,077,717, and other tomato prod- 


ucts, 127,618 cases. 


ASPARAGUS—Opening prices on new 
pack asparagus have not been named, 
but these are expected within a week. 
Canning is under way but on a limited 
scale so far, with rain and cool weather 
holding back deliveries from the fields. 
Prices being paid growers are from one 
cent to two cents higher than last sea- 
son, SO opening prices promise to be sub- 
stantially higher. Word has been received 
for other asparagus growing and can- 
ning districts of higher prices for can- 


ning stock. Sales of 1954 pack fancy 
green tipped and white asparagus have 
been made in small quantities of late at 
$4.00 for colossal and mammoth in No. 2 
size, with all-green at around $4.85, 
Holdings in first hands are quite small. 


FRUITS—A strong demand for both 
freestone and clingstone peaches is noted, 
with some of the better known canners 
closely sold up on both items. Fruit 
cocktail is much firmer than it was for 
a time and some price lists have been 
revised upward. Fancy No. 303 is quite 
firm at $2.20 and some fruit that might 
have been graded as choice a few months 
ago is now moving at this price. Fancy 
in the No. 2% size is moving at $3.45, 
with No. 10 up to $13.00. Most of the 
sales of Bartlett pears seem to be at 
$3.90 for No. 214s, $3.50 for choice and 
$3.10-$3.15 for standard. The full list 
of apricots seems to be available, but un- 
sold holdings are not especially large. A 
movement is under way for the handling 
of riper apricots by canners to further 
consumer acceptance. 


OLIVES—Canned olives are moving at 
a rate that is highly pleasing to proces- 
sors and growers, with indications that 
there will be more sizes sold out before 
the end of the season than in some time. 
There is now a scarcity in some sizes, 
with the top sizes in the list in this cate- 
gory, along with family size grades. The 
supply on hand runs largely to the 
smaller sizes. Prices are without change. 


TOMATOES—The movement of toma- 
toes and tomato products continues ac- 
tive and some canners expect to make a 
complete cleanup of stocks before the 
new season gets under way. Canned to- 
mato juice has moved off in a manner 
highly pleasing te the trade, the move- 
ment from last July 1st to April 1st, of 
this year, amounting to 7,482,997 cases. 
The movement of tomato catsup‘has also 
been a heavy one, with this reaching the 
7,051,221 case mark. Canners continue 
to advise growers not to make heavy 
plantings for processing unless the acre- 
age is contracted for in advance. 


BEANS—Green beans continue to move 
fairly steadily and the pack of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is reported to be in good 
shape. A large pack was made in Cali- 
fornia last year, with standards making 
up a considerable part of the total. A 
strong effort has been made to move 
these and under competition, prices have 
been varying more than usual. 


SARDINES—For the second consecu- 
tive year, sardines are spawning in con- 
siderable numbers along the California 
and Mexican coasts. Scientific sampling 
seems to indicate that this year’s repro- 
duction rate is about 30 times that of 
last year, suggesting that the sardine 
may be on its way black. In 1936 a ree- 
ord tonnage of 791,000 tons was taken, 
but this dwindled to 5,000 tons in 1953. 
Between these periods about 75 canneries 
had to close or convert to other business. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ............ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 02. ....... .90-.95 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 

New York & Pa. 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.4714 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1,.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038......1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
..-7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 No. 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Crk; Bo. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv..........0. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.971% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308...........00 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303............ 1.80-1.921% 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038..........000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
Tri-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303.........0008 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
4.75-5.00 
Cut, No. 303 .... 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 3038s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.05 
No. 10 6.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No, 308......1.45-1.50 


No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.20-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
En. Std, Nu. SUS 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Sted... NO. B08 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Mivwest 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 308..1.15-1.22% 
OB. VAC. 1.221% 41.20 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Bix; Std... No. 1.0714-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 308..1.15-1.32% 
No. 10 
Ex. Bod... Mo. BOB. 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02... .85-.90 
NO. BOB 1.25-1.321% 
No. 10 7.75 
1.221%4-1.42% 
8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., NO. 1.80 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 SV eeoeveeee 4501.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MArYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv., & ...8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02... -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-9.65 
Ex. Std., 8 OZ. 90-9214 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Standard Nominal 
MipWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 8 8 1.07%4-1.10 
INO. BOB 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303..........000 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 808 1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ......1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 OZ... 90 
BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Standard Nominal 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.... .92%-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.0714 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
TriState, 8 .80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Calif., Fey., 8 -8214-.92%% 
1.10-1.12% 
No. 2% 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 4,50-4,60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
1.2714-1.30 
BD) (nom.) 8.50-8.75 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 
Ex. Std, No. BOB. 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Standard Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308............ 1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Texas, No. 1.30 
No. 10 6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
Ind., Fey. Shem. 
Bix. 14 (ROM.) 1.70 
No. 10 (nom.) 11.00-12.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).... ‘ 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.......0000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Nom. 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10.. 
No. 10 
FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 9.00 
N.Y. Prone fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
Halves, 8 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-13.50 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
N. Y. D. Sw., 308 Ch... 2.70 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.65 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
NO, 


No. 2% 2.90-3.00) 
10.25-10.60 
Be. SOB 1.75-1.80) 
No. 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
(nom.) 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 12.00 
PEARS 
No. 21% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
12.25-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No, 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 21%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., 97 %-1.0 2, 
46 oz. 2,102.15 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 


46 oz. 2.35-2.85 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121, 
No. 10 4.40 

tOMATO 

46 oz, 

WN. @ Pa.,. Me. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 

46 oz. 2.35-2.421:, 
No, 10 4.75-4.0)) 

FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.0)) 
16.00-17.09 

P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.0°) 
16.50-17.0' 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.0) 

Chums, Tall, No. 1.........4. 16.00-16.25 
9.50-10.00 


SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless..........6.50-7.0\) 
Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.5' 

TUNA—Pasr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s...... 
Fey., Light Meat, 4 
Std., Light Meat 
Grated 


12.75-16.00) 


x 
fat 
Wes 
7521.85 
0 
No. Fey., No. 2 
Z. 
46 02. 
NGE 
ona 
: 
Ag 


